and lost it. It had one almost permanent occupant, a
wispy-haired little hunchback who had been sent away
and had returned again and again. Finally she was
given a post on the inferior staff of the school, in the
sewing-room. One day she did not appear at her work,
and soon the whisper had run through every cottage
that she was going to have a baby. Within forty-
eight hours she had left, but what place of refuge was
to shelter her returning feet now no one knew.
My mother did come down at last. I felt ill at
ease as soon as I met her in the reception-room of the
superintendent's cottage. I wanted understanding and
consolation. She was bubbling over with a mystery of
which she was obviously the heroine and which she found
it impossible to conceal. She gave me repeated little
winks and nudges as she told the superintendent she
hoped I was settling down and would soon be quite
happy. Immediately we were in the open she told me
to make a dash for the front gates. She had sold all
her jewellery, come down in a taxi and given the driver
five pounds to snatch me away. While we were talk-
ing inside, however, the man had changed his mind. He
had realized that it was a penal offence to abduct me
from an institution to which I had been ordered by the
courts. We turned a breathless corner into the main
road to find him, dismounted from his car, obstinately
resolved not to move. "It's more than my job's worth,
lady," he repeated in a flat voice, in the intervals of my
mother's storming and screaming. 'Tin a respectable
man with a family to keep." It was easy to see that
his new decision was quite unshakable, but my mother's
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